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BOOK EEVIEWS. 115 

The Spirit of Social "Wokk. By Edward T. Devine. "New 
York: Charities Publication Committee, 1911. Pp. 231. 

Dr. Devine's book, a collection of papers and addresses on 
such subjects as Tenement House Reform, Poverty, Woman's 
Suffrage, the Problem of Crime, charges that responsibility 
for present-day suffering and wrong belongs primarily to the 
organized society which permits them, rather than, as in the 
'older ethics,' to an individual here and there. To quote his 
own words: "The dominant idea of the modern philanthropy 
... is ... a determination to seek out and to strike effectively 
at those organized forces of evil, at those particular causes of 
dependence and intolerable living conditions which are beyond 
the control of the individuals whom they injure and whom they 
too often destroy. ... I ask your attention to the common 
element in alcoholism as fostered by the liquor trust; the 
destruction of the health ... of little children in . . . factories, 
. . . mines, . . . and tenement-house industries, . . . the erection 
and management of dwellings which are dark, unsanitary, and 
indecent, because they are among the gilt-edged investments 
. . . yielding ten and twenty-five per cent, on the capital, but 
yielding also a plentiful harvest of tuberculosis and other dis- 
ease" (pp. 194, 195). It is not the criminal himself "at whom 
stones are to be thrown, but literally the community itself, the 
individuals who surround the prisoners . . . above all, the 
spectators" (p. 111). 

One of the strongest addresses in the volume is that in which 
this point of view is applied to the problem of the police. Here 
as elsewhere, the author drives home his special plea that it 
is "the outgrown social institution against which society re- 
quires protection" (p. 117). "The whole machinery of our 
courts is much better adapted to sifting out evidence . . . than 
to handling such questions of education, psychology, reformation, 
and social economy as are involved in fixing the length of a 
term of imprisonment or the conditions under -which a man 
guilty of crime can wisely be restored to freedom. . . . "We would 
not buy a suit of clothes or accept an invitation to dinner on 
such slight acquaintance with the matter as suffices for a de- 
cision which may mean imprisonment for six months, the loss 
of a job, the blasting of a reputation, the beginning of a career 
of crime "(p. 146). 
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There is a tendency for those who urge the doctrine of social 
responsibility to ignore the fact that social institutions are cre- 
ated by responsible individuals. Dr. Devine, however, avoids 
this one-sidedness by such statements as these: "Each factory 
is put up by individual human beings acting for themselves or 
as agents for stockholders ; . . . some one selects the site and is 
thus responsible for putting it where labor is abundant and 
therefore probably 'congested,' or elsewhere; . . . some one de- 
cides how to equip the factory, . . . whether men, women, or 
children are to be employed, . . . what wages they are to re- 
ceive and what hours they are to work" (p. 162). Without 
such a statement, inconsistent as it may appear in connection 
with the emphasis on the responsibility of society, we should 
find it hard to see where the author could make room for his 
'religious' treatment of poverty. This, he declares, differs from 
all other treatments "in its inspiration, not in its mechanics." 
"It has behind it spiritual power, the quickening influence of a 
passion for rescuing a human soul from destruction, a calm 
faith that every human effort directed toward a good end is 
in line with the moral order of the universe, that God is in 
nature and in human history, and that we are his instruments" 
(pp. 170, 169). 

The book is an admirable, earnest plea for its special point 
that inasmuch as injustice is social in its origin, the remedies 
must be sought in the action of organized society. It is typical 
of a conception which social workers are doing well to force 
into the ethical consciousness of our day. But it is also typical 
of the difficulty arising from the attempt to apply religious 
sanctions, which are essentially individualistic and spiritual, 
to doctrines of social determinism. As a single illustration, we 
might cite the failure to emphasize the spiritual nature of those 
who suffer from the wrongs which are here so illuminatingly 
arraigned. A genuinely 'religious' treatment of poverty would 
not fail to stress the fact that among the "possibilities," "the 
life," "the powers," "the welfare" (to use the author's terms), 
the realization of which is hindered by social injustice there 
are the moral possibilities which no improvement in housing 
conditions per se can be trusted to develop. Not even the need 
of emphasizing social responsibility ought to obscure this fact. 
But may not the difficulty arise from an inadequacy in the 
conception of religion? 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Henry Neumann. 



